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SOMETHING ABOUT “KAVANAGIL"”* 


Have you read the new book—* Kavanagh”? Perhaps you “ don't 
like” Longfellow; you are not familiar with him; and, as an Her 
culean friend of ours does, you condemn each and all of his works, 
the moment that you see their coming announced by the publisher 
That same huge friend laughs at us because we have fallen in love 
with this successor of “ Evangeline.” And when we tell him of tts 
beauties, and picturesqueness, and truths, he only curls his lp and 
says * Booh!” or, perhaps, “ Bah!” and then turns up his little nose 
and solemnly thinks that we are “ very green!” — But all that is noth- 
ing. We form the same opinion of him that he does of us; to wit, 
“ You are no judge, if—,” &c. And there we are balanced ; yet not 
exactly balanced, for we have read the book and he has not; but he 
has heard a ** member of the bar” read a few pages from it, and our 
big friend has an awful reverence for the law and its limbs. 

Nevertheless we are in love with “ Kavanagh.” We have wan- 
dered through its fascinations for the ninety-ninth time, and its fra- 
grance continues to linger about us. It is a pleasant companion for 
any leisure hour; and so, in our opinion, is everything that comes 
from the pen of its author. Mr. Longfellow 1s our particular favorite. 
We regard him as the most accomplished, the most thoughtful, the 
most elaborate, the most chaste of American Poets. Bryant, and 
Dana, and Halleck, and Willis, and Emerson have, each, their own 
admirable peculiarities, and, also, their mutual resemblances. But 
Longtellow stands by himself, peculiar and ever distinct. No one of 
his brotherhood resembles him, and he resembles no one of them. 
In his literature, he seems to us more of an Oriental than an Ameri- 
can; and turning from other poets and coming suddenly upon his 


* Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wavsewortu Loxereriow. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, 1849. l2ino. pp. Is8. 
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lyrics, is like passing from a wild, though, perhaps, beautiful country, 
into an enchanting vale of the Kast, 


“ margined by fruits of gold 
And whispering myrtles ; 
Where every air is heavy with the sighs 
Of orange-groves, aud music from sweet lutes, 
And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 


” 


I’ the midst of roses! 


But Mr. Longfellow is a doomed man; doomed by that spiteful army 
of anonymous critics, whose se nsibilities are too dull to discover any 
good in any thing, and who always judge his books by what they are 
not, rather than by what they are. These are famishing bull-dogs, 
skulking about every luerary gateway, to growl and snap at each vis- 
itor, whether he be a gentleman or a rogue. A Connecticut clergy- 
man, laying aside his sackcloth, chops out a burlesque on “ Evange- 
line,” for the New Englander. Some penny-a-liner, in New York, 
for the promise of a warin breakfast, journalizes an elaborate tirade 
on “ Hyperion.” Some literary coxcomb, because he is tired of “the 
ladies,” and has nothing else to do, turns up his nose and tosses his 
perfumed handkerchief at the morality of Longfellow’s Poems ; and 
another displays his pedantry to the readers of the Whig Review, by 
professing that his muckrake has discovered in “ Kavanagh,” an imi- 
tation of Richter’s mystic novels, or of Dickens, or of Lamartine’s 
* Les Contidences,”—a work which some people are so independent 
as to consider exceedingly vain and self-glorifying. 

But, despite the critics, we always find, in every thing that Long- 
fellow writes, a severe intellectual be vauty. ‘lo us, his expression is 
ever a melodious sweetness ; his spirit is ever hopeful, and wise, and 
religious. Tle dips his pen in man’s pathetic nature, and a response 
comes up from the heart, as he whispers to us its secrets, and por- 
trays its mysterious workings. His command, also, over every style 
of language and every v ariety of rythm, even to the much abused and 
* inexorable hexameter,” is comple te. Whatever he undertakes, he 
finishes like a workman. Not a little, however, of that perfection 
which characterizes his writings, is owing, doubtless, to his peculiar 
education. His mind was disciplined in Europe. In 1825, and at 
the age of eighteen, he took his bachelor’s degree at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and, immediately leaving America, spent the four following years 
in traveling over the European continent; lingering awhile to study 
at Gottingen. On his return, he was appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages at Brunswick. In 1835, he resigned this post, and again 
crossed the waters, going into Sweden and Denmark to acquire 4 
knowledge of the languages and literature of Northern Europe. Af- 
ter an absence of nearly two years, he reached home, and accepted a 


professorship of Modern Languages at Harvard College, which he 
holds at the present time. 


hese foreign experiences and acquirements have given to Long- 
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fellow’s poetry, and to his prose also, a rich and deep coloring. And 
his ripe and elegant scholarship has added nota little to the polished 
refinement of his works, which, as we have already intimated, seem 
to be too refined for the taste of some of his countryme n One thing, 
certainly, enhances the value of every thing that he writes. It is the 
fact that his published writings are few in number, and are never pro- 
tracted to that fashionable and tedious length, characteristic of those 
who write for the publisher and “ for the times.” Mr. Longfellow has 
never sald himself to the baser tastes of the people ; nor need he, 
nor can he. His popularity with the lovers of refined literature is 
acknowledged and permanent. His writings, beautiful, compact, and 
pithy, as they are, philosophical in their texture, constructed with 
consummate skill, must live as long as lives the language in which 
they are written. 

With such thoughts we take up “ Kavanagh,” the latest of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s works. With such thoughts we alw ays delight to follow the 
pen that told us the unique story of The Skeleton in Armor, that 
traced the stirring Psalm of Life, that has nobly sung Excelsior! and 
chanted the Voices of the Night, and has measured the music of 
Evangeline, and has pictured the Footsteps of Angels, and that 
“smile of God”— 


“ Maiden: with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 


Like the dusk in evening skies ! 


But, teally, we did not intend these semicritical eulogies, when we 
took up our pen. It is the theme and the hour that has provoked 
them. “ What hour?” did you ask’? A sensible question, my good 
sir; for, since, according to the Wiseman, there is a time for « very 
thing, there is a time for reading “ Kavanagh ;” and a place also. 
* Kavanagh” is a gentle book, if we may so speak; and you must 
read it not where the glaring heat ts reflected to your cheek by the 
brick walls and the dust of the metropolis, where the clamorous din 
of a busy world fills you with confusion, where the glorious sun, in 
his setting, “drops down a chimney, or is split in two by a barber's 
pole.” Read it in the cool of the day, as you lie in a sequestered 
spot under the trees; where the mingled harmonies of nature and of 
pastoral life come indistinctly to your ear,—the musical laugh of a 
brook that tumbles down the glen hard by; the whisper of green 
leaves overhead ; the trill of a forest bird; the lowing of distant cat- 
tle ; the faintly-heard clatter of a country wagon, traveling the dis- 
tant road ; and the sound of flails from far-off farms, “ beating the tri- 
umphal march of Ceres through the land.” Or read it at the gather- 
ing of these still summer twilights, 


“ When the hours of day are number'd, 


And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumber'd 
To a holy, calm delight.” 








’ 
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Then, wheel your arm chair up to the open window ; the window 
that looks upon flowers, and arching vines, and blue hills in the dis- 
tance ; and there read it aloud to her, while she, lovingly, 


* Takes the vacant chair beside thee, 
Lays her gentle hand in thine.” 


But siry! Let us leave the affectionate twain at the window, and 
turn the pages of our book. We will turn them simply as readers ; 
as ardent lovers of pastoral scenes, and incidents, and characters, 
such as only our author can sketch. We do not open the book as a 
“ critic,” nor yet to tell you its story ; but only to tell you something 
about its incidentals. 

There are its prominent characters, which you cannot but notice, 
smiling upon you, as they constantly pass and repass, 


“ With a slow and noiseless footstep,” 


and always moving at just that indistinct distance which renders them 
enchanting, and troubles you with an uncomfortable desire to know 
more about them, while your straining eye clings to their disappear- 
ing forms. Blue-eyed Mrs. Churchill, “ who had something of Mar- 
tha in her, as well as of Mary,” has completely captivated us. Do 
you not think that she embodies the beau-ideal of a wife? We wish 
that Longfellow had told us more about her. We wonder where 
Churchill found her, and if there are any “ more of the same sort” 
left. She is introduced to us in her husband’s study, where, at the 
close of a September afternoon, she has lighted the lamp and is await- 
ing his coming. He, having completed his daily duties as the village 
school-master of Fairmeadow, leaves the empty school-house with a 
feeling of infinite relief. 

“ All the bright young faces were gone ; all the impatient little hearts were gone ; 
all the fresh voices, shrill, but musical with the melody of childhood, were gone ; and 
the lately busy realm was given up to silence, and the dusty sunshine, and the old 
gray flies, that buzzed and bumped their heads against the window panes.” 

He locks the outer door, and, casting a glance at the last carrica- 
ture of himself which the boys have chalked on the fence, muses 
homeward, by a circuitous path through the pines, and the meadows, 
and the orchards, and along the margin of the river. It is dark when 
he reaches home, and his good wife greets him “ with looks of love 
in her joyous blue eyes ; and in the serene expression of her face he 
reads the divine beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’” The 
children have a frolic, become sleepy, are kissed good night, and 
the maid of all work, puts them to bed. After tea, Mr. Churchill and 
his wife playfully chat away the evening. And here is presented 
such a delightful view of the character of his admirable wife, that we 
must tell you all about the incidents of that evening. Churchill is 
wearied by his day’s work. He begins to pace the study. He gazes 
rapturously at the books ranged along the walls, and thinks how many 
bleeding hearts and aching heads have found consolation in writing 
those pages. His wife sits by the table, plying her needle, occasion- 
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ally pausing to bite off the thread and look up to her husband, but not 
venturing to disturb his meditations. The books seem to him as liv- 
ing beings. ‘Their authors gaze at him from the walls, and commune 
with his spirit. ‘Then he dreams of fame, (for Churchill is a dreamy 
man,) and he thinks that the time may come when he shall be to some 
one, what these authors are to him; and suddenly, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, he exclaims,— ; 


*“ Would you have me like these, dear Mary? 
Like these what!’ asked his wife, not comprehending him 


Like these great and good men,—like these scholars and poets,—the authors of all 
these books ! 


She pressed his hand and said, in a soft, but excited tone,— 


O, yes! Like them, 
only perhaps better.” 


This pretty act of the evening play over, Churchill seats himself at 
the study table, and arranges his papers for writing. His wife, true to 
a wife’s affectionate duty, takes her seat opposite to him, with her 
work in her hand, ready to join in any diversion agreeable to her hus- 
band. ‘They talk of this and that. He tells her of what he has been 
thinking during the day. He has thought that the study of mathe- 
matics, now dull and prosaic, may be rendered poetical, 


“* For my part,’ anewered his wife, ‘1 do not see how you can make mathematics 
poetical. There is no poetry in them.’ 

‘Ah, that is a very great mistake! There is something divine in the science of 
numbers. Like God, it holds the sea in the hollow of its hand. It measures the earth: 
it weighs the stars ; it illurmines the universe ; it is law, it is order, it ms beauty. And 
yet we imagine—that is, most of us—that its highest end and culminating pot 
is book-keeping by double-entry. It is our way of teaching it that wakes it so pro- 


saic.’ ” 


Then he arises, and goes to the book-case, and takes down an old 
quarto volume, and lays it upon the table. [t is a Sanscrit book of 
mathematics. ‘They chat abont its quaint title, and its author, and the 
purposes for which it was written. Ile reads the preface, which con- 
tains a beautiful legend of the Hindoos, and mystical saluations to the 
Hindoo deities ; then turning the leaves, he comes to the poetical 
mathematics, on some of which he and his wife very playlully dis- 
agree. 


* One-third of a collection of beautiful water-lilies is offered to Mahadev, one-fifth 
to Huri, one-sixth to the Sun, one-fourth to Devi, and six which remain are presented 
to the spiritual teacher. Required the whole number of water-lilies” 

* That is very pretty,” said the wife, “‘ and would put it into the boys’ heads to 
bring you pond-lilies.” 

‘Here is a prettier one still. One-fifth of a hive of bees flew tothe Kadamba 
flower ; one-third flew to the Silandhara ; three times the dillerence of these two num 
bers flew to an arbor; and one bee continued flying about, attracted on each side by 
the fragrant Ketaki and the Malati. What was the number of the bees?” 

“TI am sure [ should never be able to tell.” 

** ‘Ten times the square root of a flock of geese—”" 

Here Mrs. Churchill laughed aloud ; but he continued very gravely,— 

“ Ten times the square root of a flock of geese, seeing the clouds collect, flew to the 
Manus lake ; one-eighth of the whole flew from the edge of the water amongst a 
multitude of water-lilies ; and three couple were observed playing in the water. ‘Tell 
me, my young girl with beautiful locks, what was the whole number of geese !” 
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“ Well, what was it?” 

“ What should you think ?” 

* About twenty.” 

“ No, one hundred and forty-four. Now try another. The square root of half a 
number of bees, and also eight-ninths of the whole, alighted on the jasmines, and a 
female bee buzzed responsive to the hur of the male inclosed at night in a water-lily. 
O, beautiful damsel, tell me the number of bees.” 

“ That is not there. You made it.” 

“ No, indeed I did not. I wish I had made it. Look and see.” 

He showed her the book, and she read it herself. He then proposed some of the 
geometrical questions 

“Ina lake the bud of a water-lily was observed, one span above the water, and 
when moved by the gentle breeze, it sunk in the water at two cubits’ distance. Re- 
quired the depth of the water.” 

« That is charming, but mnst be very difficult. I could not answer it.”’ 

“A tree one hundred cubits high is distant from a well two hundred cubits; from 
this tree one monkey descends and goes to the well; another monkey takes a leap up- 
wards, and then descends by the hypothenuse ; and both pass over an equal space. 
Required the height of the leap.” 

“1 do not believe you can answer that question yourself, without looking into the 
book,” said the laughimg wife, laying her haud over the rolution. * ‘T'ry it.”’ 

“With great pleasure, my dear child,” cried the confident school-master, taking a 
pencil and paper. After making a few figures and calculations, he answered,— 

«* There, my young girl with beautiful locks, there is the answer,—forty cubits.” 

His wife removed her hand from the book, aud then, clapping both in triumph, she 
exclaimed,— 

“ No, you are wrong, you are wrong, my beautiful youth with a bee in your bonnet. 
It i# fifty cubits!” 

“ Theo L must have made some mistake.” 

* Of course you did. Your moukey did not jump high enough.” 

She sigualized his mortifying defeat, as if it had been a victory, by showering kisses, 
like roses, upon his forehead and cheeks, as he passed beneath the triumphal arch-way 
of her arms, trying in vain to articulate,— 

* My dearest Lilawati, what is the whole number of the geese ?” 


Churchill, “after extricating himself from this pleasing dilemma,” 
seats himself at the table and makes preparations to write. His wife 
reminds him that he has not answered Mr. Cartwright’s letter, “ about 
the cottage bedstead ;” nor the letter from “ the young lady who sent 
you the poetry to look over and criticize ;” nor Mr. Hanson’s letter, 
“ who wants to know about the cooking-range.” 


* And he began to write with great haste. For awhile nothing was heard but the 
acratching of his pen. ‘Then he said, probably in connection with the cooking-range, 
‘One of the most convenient things in house-keeping is a ham. It is always ready 
and always welcome. You can eat it with any thing and without any thing. It re- 
minds me always of the great wild boar Scrimoer, in the Northern Mythology, who 
is killed every day for the gods to feast on in Valhalla, and comes to life again every 
night.’ 


*Tn that case, T should think the gods would have the night-mare,’ said his wife. 
* Perhaps they do.’ 


, And then a long silence, broken only by the skating of the swift pen over the 
sheet.” 


Mrs. Churchill silently follows her needle and her own train of 
thought. At length she looks up and tells her husband of a pedlar 
that called at the house during the day. But the abstracted school- 
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master vouchsafes no reply. His noisy pen whirls and dashes away 


over the paper, until, after a long and busy labor, his half dozen let- 
ters are finished and sealed ; 


“and he looked up to his wife. She turned her eyes dreamily upon him. Slum- 
ber was hanging in their blue orbs, like snow in the heavens, ready to fall.” 


We have quoted the incidents of this September evening, thus co- 
piously, because they give us the best picture of Mrs. Churchill which 
the author has sketched. We get a glimpse of her again at the 
‘Thanksgiving dinner, and, after an interval of As ‘© years in the tale, 
she passes before us once more, “her eyes bluer than ever, her chee ke 
fairer, her form more round and full.” And she has completely capti- 
vated us. We see in her, as her husband did, “a picture always 
new and always beautiful, and like a painting of Gherardo della 
Notte.” And when you, good sir, are ready for a wife, hunt you upa 
Mary Churchill. Don’t you take any thing less ; that is, if you want 
a wife of whom you will be proud. We are here tempted, while we 
speak of these things, to offer you a bit of advice, (and do not esteem 
us officious,)—it is that you do not become “ engaged” while you are in 
college; for, as one of these inc iprent alumni has just told us, college 
engagements are premature, and not apt “to hold.” And we have 
another bit of advice. When you are ready for the market, armed 
and equipped as the law directs, and, realizing the awful responsi- 
bilities of a perpetual matrimony, you enter the field for a prize, then 
do not be so , we beseech you, as to confine your search for a 
Mary Churchill, to the circumference of a circle, whose centre is the 
pulpit of the college chapel, and whose radius is not more than two 
or three miles! We know that we shall be trounced for this advice, 
by that damsel to whom we doffed our hat in the moonlight, the other 
evening. ‘But we shall not mind that. It is our failing to disregard 
occasionally the wind and the weather. 

Every Fairmeadow has its Alice Archer; a fair and delicate girl, 
of deep sensitiveness, of deep sorrow, and of deep love. Her com- 
plexion was pale, and her eyes “ seemed to see visions.” She was 
silent and thoughtful, a creature of noble spirit, of strong emotiogs, of 
tears, of reveries sad and joyous, an only daughter, the solace of her 
aged and querulous mother, with whom she led a lonely life. She 
died of a broken heart,—a melancholy but common death. She cher- 
ished a love which, by an heroic self-sacrifice, she never betrayed, 
and which was, therefore, never re quited. She prayed, she wept, she 
dreamed joyously, but the sorrowful secret of her love was ever her 
own. Her dearest friend divined it not. No one suspected it. Pub- 
lic curiosity, public pity, knew nothing of it. To the fidelity of her 
friendship she sacrificed the vast wealth of her heart, and to the ob- 
ject of its inextinguishable love she became, thenceforward, “ what 
the moon is to the sun, forever following, forever separated, forever 
sad!” She faded; she fell sick; people said she was “ dangerously 
ill of a fever.” Ah, what that fever was, none but the sufferer knew! 
Day by day her crushed heart exhaled its vital odors, until all were 
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gone. Gently, as the passing of the evening air, she passed away ; 
and when the first snow came, falling silently through the long No- 
vember nights, it covered the lovely grave of Alice Archer! Her 
painful tragedy was ended; ended her secret sorrow and her secret 
love. And her sad history is the history of many of her sex. “ She 
died young, of a broken heart!” would speak many a marble sentinel 
in the churchyard, had it a tongue. 

Cecilia Vaughan is a rare character. She appears to a stranger as 
a young lady of noble mein, with “ a fair and beautiful face shaded by 
long, light locks, in which the sunshine seemed entangled, as among 
the boughs of trees.” 


“ Endowed with youth, beauty, talent, fortune, and, moreover, with that indefinable 
fascination which has no name, Cecilia Vaughan was not without lovers, avowed and 
unavowed ;—young men, who made an ostentatious display of their affection ;—boys, 
who treasured it in their bosoms, xs something indescribably sweet and precious, per- 
fuming all the chambers of the heart with its celestial fragrance. Whenever she re- 
turned from a visit to the city, some unknown youth of elegant manners and varnished 
leather boots was sure to hover round the village iun for a few days,—was known to 
visit the Vaughans assiduously, and then silently to disappear, and be seen no more. 
Of course, nothing could be known of the secret history of such individuals ; but 
shrewd surmises were formed as to their designs and their destinies ; till finally, any 
well-dressed stranger, lingering in the village without ostensible business, was set down 
as ‘ one of Miss Vaughan’s lovers.’ ” 


Cecilia’s only companion was a warm and faithful friend of the 
same age and sex, and resident in the same village. Cecilia was 
rich and healthy; her friend was poor and pale. But she dearly 


loved her friend, and delighted to carry sunshine into her little sane- 
tuary—* that columbarium lined with warmth and softness and si- 
lence.” ‘They walked together ; they sat together ; they unreserved- 
ly poured forth their thoughts to each other in daily conversations, or 
in long and impassioned letters, written in the evening and transported 
by a faithful carrier-pigeon. The attachment and intimacy of these 
two young girls is one of the most charming pictures in the book, It 
is a constant and beautiful rehearsal of the “ great drama of woman’s 
life.” It seems too pure, too artless, too confiding, for such a world 
as this. 

We want to know more of Cecilia Vaughan. We want to see her 
in full womanhood, She passes before us an embodiment of the no- 
bility and delicate refinement of her sex, in a form of exceeding 
grace and exquisite mould. No wonder that she had many “ lovers, 
avowed and unavowed.” We warrant that you would have been one 
of them, had you lived in Fairmeadow. 

Sally Manchester, or rather “ Miss” Sally Manchester, (for she de- 
sired that people would always use the handle that belonged to her 
naime,) makes us laugh. We have seen “ lots” of Sallys, just like 
her, in our New England villages; and they always stir the fun in 
us. She lived with an old lady in the village, in the capacities of a 
very excellent chambermaid and a very bad cook. She was a large 
woman and stout, with masculine features, who looked upon toil as play, 


and is described in domestic recommendations as “a treasure, if you 
can get her.” 
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“ She did all the house-work, and in addition took care of the cow and poultry,— 
occasionally venturing into the field of veterinary practice, and administering lamp-oil 
to the cock, when she thought he crowed hoarsely. She had on her forehead what is 
sometimes denominated a ‘ widow's peak,’—that is to say, her hair grew down to a 
point in the middle ; and on Sundays she appeared at church in a blue poplin gown, 
with large pink bow on what she called ‘ the congregation side of her bonnet.’ Her 
mind was strong, like her person ; her disposition not sweet, but, as is sometimes said 
of apples by way of recommendation, a pleasant sour.” 


It happened that, in the progress of human events, and quite in ac- 
cordance with natural laws, Miss Sally Manchester “ fell in love ;” in 
consequence of which fall she frequently expressed her intention of 
retiring from the kitchen and chambers of her mistress, and taking 
unto herself a kitchen and chamber of her own, together with one 
itinerant dentist, “ who, in filling her teeth with amalgam, had seized 
the opportunity to fill a soft place in her heart with something still 
more dangerous and mercurial,” and who had promised to share, at 
some future time, her “ bed and board,” according to law. But this 
itinerant dentist was so itinerant that the wedding-day, although it had 
often been agreed upon, could never be brought near enough to save it 
from postponements. One day she received the following letter from 
her dental lover. It is one of the best hits in the book. It is just 
such a letter as you wrote, on a similar occasion, if ever you were in- 
volved in amorous entanglements ; as, we warrant, every other man 
in college is, or has been! And if you never have been in such de- 
lirious scrapes, we advise you to study this letter, for it will be of 
very especial use to you as a model when your time comes, which is 
sure to come, sooner or later, according to the infallible Doctrine of 
Chances. 

“Tt is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit down to write you a few lines. I es- 
teem you as highly as ever, but Providence has seemed to order and direct my thoughte 
and affections to another,—one in my own neighborhood. It was rather unexpected 
tome. Miss Manchester, I suppose you are well aware that we, as professed Chris- 
tians, ought to be resigned to our lot in this world. May God assist you, so that we 
may be prepared to join the great company in heaven. Your answer would be very 


desirable. I respect your virtue, and regard you as a friend. 
Maatin Cuerrvrien. 


“P.S. The society is generally pretty good here, but the state of religion is quite 
low.” 

At this letter Miss Sally “ curbed in like a stage horse.” She was 
haughty and proud ; then she became composed and dignified, and re- 
quested that “ the man—she scorned to name him—might never again 
be mentioned in her hearing.” 

“Some women, after a burst of passionate tears, are soft, gentle, affectionate ; a 
warm and genial air succeeds the rain. Others clear up cold, and are breezy, bleak, 
and dismal. Of the latter class was Sally Manchester. She became embittered 
against all men on account of one; and was often heard to say that she thought 
women were fools to be married, and that, for one, she would not marry any man, let 


ha 


him be who he might,—not she! 

Miss Sally, never married. Through all the vicissitudes of later 
years, she resolutely adhered to her resolution. [t was of no avail 
for Mr. Vaughan’s man,.Silas, to sigh away his soul every evening, 
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through a keyed bugle. It was of no avail for him to write her letters 
with his own warm blood,—* going barefooted into the brook to be 
bitten by leeches, and then using his feet as inkstands.” No! Miss 
Sally will not marry—not she! We admire her spunk. 

‘Turn we now to Lucy, the pretty serving maid, an orphan girl, of dark 
eves and Milesian blood, whose impressive fate is sketched with the 
strongest effect. She disappeared from the village suddenly and mys- 
teriously, and, at the same time, “ the Briareus of boots, an ill-looking 
man,” was missing. After a long absence, the poor girl returns, with 
a heart broken and a brain bewildered. She immediately yields to 
the delirious influences of a camp-meeting in the neighborhood, and 
in the midst of the excitement, drowns herself in the river. On the 
evening of her suicide, two friends are walking the woodlands, near 
the tents of the enthusiasts. ‘Through the still twilight, and lifted - 
from a multitude of voices thrilling with emotion, they hear the awful 
and ludicrous words of the Millerite song, 


“ Don't you hear the Lord a-coming 
To the old church-yards, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
Sounding through the air?” 


The friends hurry away homeward, thinking of the deep tragedy 
which these deluded people are acting. ‘The tumult fades behind 
them. 


“ ‘They reached the wooden bridge over the river, which the moonlight converted into 
a river of light. Their footsteps sounded on the planks ; they passed without perceiving 
a female figure that stood in the shadow below on the brink of the stream, watching 
wistfully the steady flow of the current. It was Lucy! Her bonnet and shaw! were 
lying at her feet ; and when they had passed, she waded far out into the shallow stream, 
laid herself gently down in its deeper waves, and floated slowly away into the moon- 
light, among the golden leaves that were faded and fallen like herself,—among the 
water lilies, whose fragrant white blossoms had been broken off and polluted long ago. 
Without a struggle, without a sigh, without a sound, she floated downward, down- 
ward, and silently sank into the silent river. Far off, faint, and indistinct, was heard 
the startling hyinn, with its wild and peculiar melody ,— 


* QO, there will be mourning, mourning, mourning, mourning,— 
O, there will be mourning, at the judgment seat of Christ !” 


But we have already rambled too far, and yet have not shown you 
the half that we intended of this pretty book. We wish that we had 
room to transfer to these pages some of its pictures of nature, some of 
its humor, some of its truthful thoughts. But we must allow you to 
find them when you read the book. You will admire the descriptions 
of the advent of spring and autumn and winter, and the pastoral sketch- 
es here and there made. You will laugh at the school girl's letter, 
telling, among other village gossip, of Billy Wildermings, who, having 
played truant, promised his mother that, if she would not whip him, 
he would experience religion ; and at the “ domestic and resident ado- 
rer, whose love for himself, for Miss Vaughan, and for the beautiful, 
had transformed his name from Hiram A. Hawkins to H. Adolphus 
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Hawkins,” who kept the village store, and whose bland physiognomy 
was stamped, as were his linens, “ Soft finish for family use,” who, as 
his sympathetic sister averred, “ spoke blank verse in the bosom of his 
family.” Indeed this Hawkins is a genuine character ; he lives here 
in college, and he lives in Fairmeadow ; he is very fond of the ladies ; 
he thinks the moon is beautiful; the author calls him a “ perfect ring- 
dove ; and, like the rest of his species, he always walks up to the fe- 
male, and, bowing his head, swells out his white crop, and utters a very 
plaintive murmur.” 

But it is not right to lay aside our pen without telling you that “ Ka- 
vanagh,” like every other work of Mr. Longfellow, has a moral. It 
centers in Churchill, a kind-hearted soul, amiable, and intellectual ; 
who was, unfortunately, a poet by nature, and, still more unfortunately, 
a schoolmaster by destiny ; who could never learn to say “ No'” who 
kept his head full of fine plans which he intended to execute to-mor- 
row—to-morrow ; always pursuing his “ flighty purpose,” but never 
overtaking it. His good wife considered him “ equal to great things,” 
and so he was. But he was too amiably weak to accomplish them. 
She would gently chide him, then he would seat himself at his table 
and arrange his papers to begin his work. But the butcher's cart drives 
up the back yard and he must needs have achat with the butcher. A 
traveling agent calls at his house and he must spend the precious 
hours in gossiping with the traveling agent, to whom he discloses 
some of his fine projects, which the enterprising itinerant carries away 
and executes before Churchill is seated again at his papers. A whole 
leisure afternoon is before him ; but the soft-hearted man gives it away 
to aromantic academy girl, who wishes him to write a preface to her 
“ Symphonies of the Soul and other Poems.” ‘Thus he lived from day 
today. Each succeeding month finds the same ink in his pen, the 
same blank sheet upon his table, the same to-morrow in his view. 
Thus he lived from year to year; constantly allowing the most trivial 
things to postpone the great designs which he was capable of accom- 
plishing, but bad not the resolution to begin! 

“Thus he dallied with his thoughts and with all things, and wasted his strength on 
trifles ; like the lazy sea, that plays with the pebbles on its beach, but under the in- 
spiration of the wind might lift great navies on its outstretched palms, and toss them 
in the air as playthings.” 

There are many Churchills in the world. ‘There are many at our 
very doors. We meet them every day, and their lives, like his, cer- 
tainly will be a failure. While they are musing, the fire is burning in 
other brains. While they are dreaming, others are acting. What 
they are planning others have already executed. ©, man, up, and 
shake thyself! Let outward circumstances alone! Let accidents, and 
exigencies alone! Arm thyself with an unconquerable Will,-—with a 
a stern and inflexible Purpose, that shall sway all things as the blast 
sways the reed! W.R. B 
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THE ICEBERG, 
A LEGEND OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


“ Aurnoven therefore the Deity, who possesses the power of winding and turning, 
as he pleases, the course of causes which issue from himself, do in fact interpose to 
alter or intercept effects, which without such interposition would have taken place , 
yet it is by no means incredible that his Providence, which always rests upon final 
good, may have made a reserve with respect to the manifestation of his interference, 
a part of the very plan which he has appointed for our terrestrial existence.” 


Pacey. 
A nannen braves the Arctic breeze ; 
A Sail inthe North. A sail o'crleaps the Northern seas, 
Where tent of ice and circling zone 
With flakes of crimson twilight strewn, 
And every curve with radiance crowned, 
Like isles of silver, float around. 
With stately tread, the crystal throng 
March to the billow’s mournful song, 
Like stars that line the arch of night, 
Or phantoms, robed in folds of white 


That guard the felon’s turfless tomb— 
Children of Fancy, Fear, and Gloom. 


Floating lee. Pale warriors, armed and helmed with steel, (1) 


In broken column sweep the field ; 
And Mosques, where ediees myriads kneel, 
Their Arab creed, the sword and shield, 
Toss high their turret arms of snow 
Where wave and cloud together flow. 
Frail barques of ice in slumber rest, 
Or lightly leap the billow’s crest ; 
While bending swans, with motion light 
And frozen plume and wings of white, 
Throw back Cytherea’s planet glance, 
Like sunbeams from a ‘Templar's lance. 
And then, where curves a snowy train 
In woven waves of foam and spray, 
The lordly Iceberg plows the main, P 
With golden crown and locks of gray ; 
His foe, the storm ; his realm, a zone ; 
The boundless sea his emerald throne: 
And o'er the dripping Ocean King 
The Aurora Bore- ‘Th’ Aurora bends its arch of fire ; (2) 
alts. Waves in the North a flaming wing, 
Or throws to Heaven a golden spire ; 
While brightly o'er its crescent line 
The locks of myriad dancers shine, 
And, springing from the Magnet star, 
Flies off full many a glowing ray, 
Full many a burning beam and bar, 
Bathed in a show'r of crimson spray. 


All silent is the night! (3) A word, 
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A sullen wave, a flying bird, 
Would startle from their dreamy rest 
The echoes hushed on Nature's breast. 
All brilliant is the night! Her throne 
An arch of stars. Before it stands 
Orion, with his tricemmed zone, 
And ‘round it dance the Pleiad bands, 
While, in the North, the silent lyre, 

With silver frame and strings of fire, 
Sleeps on untuned. With gleaming scale 
That burns along the crowded skies, 

Like plates that link a warrior’s mail, 
The Dragon's spiral folds arise ; 
And floating near the Eagle's wing 
The Swan sails ‘round her azure ring. 
All cheerless is the night!’ The Sun 
His summer race of fire hath run, 
And southward now his chariot steers, 
While, like a facing torch, appears 
Above the dim horizon’s gloom, 
The waving of his crimson plume. 
And all is damp, and drear, and cold, 
The air, the ice, the cheerless wave : 
What arm so strong, what heart so bold, 
Would dare these banded foes to brave! 
What arm? what heart /—The sailor's arm, 
That loves to baffle surge and storm ! 
The sailor's heart, that laughs at fear, 
And only droops when skies are clear ! 


A banner woos the sk eping breeze ! 
A sail o'erleaps the Northern seas! 
As dawn-light threading groves of snow, 
While crystals to its cordage cling 4 
At eve it floats as currents flow, 
And calmly folds its canvass wing. 
It came from conquering Albion's isle, 
And many a abel tear and smile, 
Hopeful smile and doubtful tear, 
On deck, and shroud, and spar were seen 
As shore and castle disappear, 
And fades the distant island queen. 
On to the zone, the crystal zone, 
It bounds along and bounds alone ! 
A bird that skims the wavelet meck, 
But tears the surge with iron beak ; 
A barque that fears not storm or foe, 
But leaps to meet the billow's blow! 
On! still on! it cleaves the main, 
With quivering mast and creaking spar, 
With flying rope and tightened chain, 
Swift as a Naiad’s ocean car. 
On! still on !—a panting steed 
That flies the spur with lightning speed, 
A meteor shaft that rends the night 
And leaves behind a line of light! 
On! until the Northern isles 
Of azure tinted ice and snow 
Bar its path with massive piles 
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That burns where tempests form ; 
Nor trembles he when billows break, 
For God iz in the storm! 
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And fetters on its cordage throw ! 
On! until the evening queen 
Lights her palace p Bae with stars, 
And flings upon the ocean sheen 
Chains of steel and silver bars! 
Night in the North '—and cold and drear 
The breeze that sweeps the Faleon’s deck ! 
Clouds in the West !—but bright and clear 
The star that gems the Eagle's neck! (4) 
And now the weary Mariner 
Hath lashed the helm and furled the sail, 
And dreams of home, and things that were ; 
Repeats the song and wondrous tale ; 
And tells, beside the cabin fire, 
Wild stories of the ocean-Wwave ; 
Strange legends of the Typhoon’s ire, 
The Petrel's flight, the Mermaid’s cave, 
The phantom form of phantom barque 
That madly sweeps the midnight sea 
When clouds unroll, and skies are dark, 
And howls the storm-wind fearfully ; 
Strange legends of the Trident king, (5) 
Whose throne is ‘neath th’ Equator’s ring ; 
And thrilling tales of Corsair proud 
W ith loaded belt and glaring eye ; 
Of soaring wave and sinking cloud 
That join with columns, sea and sky ; 
And now the song, the daring song, 
From wave to island floats along, 
From peak of ice to field of snow, 
O'er frozen crag and crystal floe. (6) 
From lip to Mp the chorus springs, 
And clear each joyous cadence rings, 
And flash the eyes no fear could dim 
As rings the dauntless ocean hymn! 


I. He loves the surf, the breaker's roar, 
' Nor fears impending h 
he M er—the Mariner '— ; ‘ pending harm 
. itis — is the wave; When fireballs tip the quivering mast, 
His bride the barque that bears him on ; And madly whirls the storm ! 
The coral reef his grave ; 
His evening lamp, the lightning flash Ill, 


The Mariner—the Mariner !— 
He sleeps beneath the sail; 
His pillow is the anchor coil ; 


I. His dreams of rock and gale. 
The Mariner—the Mariner !— In vain the struggling winds contend 
His heart is on the sea; Above his sleeping form ! 
His chosen home, the dashing foam, He heeds them not, he fears them not, 
The billows wild with glee ; For God is in the storm ! 


Then sleep on gentle pinion came, 
And weary limb and drooping frame, 
Caught from her lip the breath of balm 
That stills the bounding pulse of-life, 
Like to the smiling sunset calm, 
That chides the Ocean's angry strife ; 
And all beneath the Falcon’s wing 
On couch repose, in hammock swing, 
While swiftly through the vale of dreams 
The pennon waves, the sabre gleams, 
The father frowns, the mother smiles, 








The maiden weeps, the foe beguiles, 
And sadly moves the funeral train, 
Or sweetly floats the nuptial strain, 
And troop the elves of Fancy by, 
That dance at eve, at morning die ! 


One eye, one sleepless eve alone, 
O’er azure vault with diamonds strewn, 
O'er cliff and crag and crystal plain, 
Watched for the storm-chief's sable train; 
Swept, with an eagle glance, the sky 
Where Luna's crescent orb went by, 
Where Sirius lamped the starry tield, 

His locks with ocean foam drops wet, 
And waved aloft his tinted shield 

Of blue inwove with violet. (7) 


Alone, Idallan paced the deck, 
And stormily, as billows roll 
O'er sunken rock or floating wreck, 
Dashed waves of feeling o'er his soul. 
His was a form to lead the strife 
When other hands 
To battle with the storms of life 
When all around him sank dismayed, 
To struggle on with iron will, : 
And though defeated, conquer still ! 
Gray lines of mingled light and shade; 
Entwined with locks of raven hue, 
O'er brow and cheek of olive strayed, 
And arched an eye of tireless blue, 
Whose glance was calm, and clear, and cold, 
And spurned the drooping eyelid’s fold. 


threw down the blade, 


Yet Error round his heart had twined, 
In myriad curves, her serpent fold ; 
And thronged the my tic cells of mind 
With sceptic thoughts, and dreams of old, 
Dark words of scorn, and shapes of air, 
That prison Hope, unc hain Despair. 
For him the flow'ret bloomed in vain, 
And vainly crept the t ndrilled vine; 
The spheres led on their vestal train, 
With measured march and chant divine, 
But he, the scoftiing dreamer, spurned 
The Godlike truths that o'er him burned. 
That eve he saw each crystal isle 
Float calmly o'er the Arctic sea, 
All radiant ‘neath th’ Aurora's smile, 
And, like the wave that lashed it, free, 
But murmured as the deck he trod, 
“ Chance, or a dream '—there is no God! 
There beams no sign in yonder star, 
There burns no cross in yonder sky, 
No king controls the tempest war, 
No God holds angel court on high ! 
woof of power divine 
»berg’s rachant peak ; 


There shines no 
On yonder Ice 


It gleams not on the golden mine ; 
It frowns not on the mountain bleak ; 
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Nor springs it from the flowery sod! 
Deception all !—there is no God !"— 
No God!—and yet the ps word 
Ran tremblingly through every vein, 
And chilled the pulse of life, | stirred 
The leaves of thought, till, like the rain 
‘Tween flower and leaf, stole through a gem 
From Truth’s own glittering diadem ; 
And milder thoughts, and gentler dreams, 
Like blossoms borne on mountain streams, 
Went floating through the mists of mind, 
And left a balmier air behind. 


From bright Italia’s cloudless clime 
To Albion's darker isle he came, 
In manhood’s bold and brilliant prime, 
To chase the flashing meteor, Fame ! 
With vibrant wing, the sunny gales 
Of Florence o'er his cradle blew, 
Where wing-like waved the snowy sails 
That o'er the crystal Aro flew 
‘Neath marble bridge (8) and palace wall, 
By tower, and tree, and columned hall 
There first his planet sank in gloom ; 
There slept his love, the lost, the true ; 
And, garlanding a sainted tomb, 
Pale violets drank the morning dew. 
She died—the young, the trusting wife ; 
They saw her fading day by day, 
And heard the feeble pulse of life 
Beat softlier till it ceased to play. 
She died—and through each loosened braid, 
That veiled the mother’s drooping head, 
A child's caressing fingers strayed, 
And pressed the cheek whence life had fled. 
She died'—Idallan saw her die !— 
Closed the pale lips, no more his own ; 
Veiled with its lash the rayless eye ; 
Then stole away to weep alone! 
They buried her! He stood beside 
The grave where slept his coffined bride, 
And saw them plant the marble there, 
And robe with vine and flow’ret rare 
The damp, dark earth that barred the light 
From orbs close-veiled in hopeless night ! 
Years fled—long weary years—and twined 
Green laurels on Idallan's brow, 
Gay trophies of the victor mind 
Whose bride was dark-haired Science now. 
O’er many a sea, and many a shore, 
Where sail or flag ne'er waved before, 
By many a rock and arid isle, 
For many a long and stormy mile 
He wandered, gathering everywhere 
The stone, the gem, the blossom rare ; 
Exploring gulf, and coast, and bay, 
And bringing map and chart away ; 
While ever, like a thing of light, 
A maiden lingered at his side, 
With playful smile and locks of night, 
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Like those that graced his Southern bride. 
From golden morn to silvery eve, 

From matin chime to vesper bell, 

The father could not bear to leave 

The voice, the smile, he loved so well ; 
And every glance of Eva's eye, 

And every pulse of Eva's heart, 

Seemed warmer than a Tropic sky 

When first the flowers of summer start, 
Seemed gentler than the soothing beat 

Of fountain drops on marble floor, 

When leaf and coral droops with heat, 

And burning winds sweep sea and shore. 

And when from England's isle he came, 
‘Neath England's cross of crimson flame, 
To brave the storm, to face the breeze 
That rides in wrath the Greenland seas, 
That glance of love shone round him still, 

That heart still beat for him alone ; 
And while at night, with iron will, 

He watched the tide with mountains strewn, 
Though cold and keen the evening air, 

And spectral-like the Iceberg’s glare, 
She slept, while on the wings of even 
Came pic of home and thoughts of Heaven. 


One night alone—that starry night, 
When, rapt in musing solitude, 
Not e’en the screaming sea-ull's flight 
Disturbed Idallan’s thoughtful mood, 
And strangely o'er his troubled soul 
Dark clouds of doubt and sorrow stole,— 
That night alone she could not close 
The parted lids that spurned repose, 
But while the midnight moments fled, 
And shadowy forms, with soundless tread, 
Stole darkly o’er the curtained wall, 
Like elves that haunt an ivied hall, 
She lingered o'er a Norman tale 
Of Templar Knight and Eastern maid, 
Of threatening Baron, sheathed in mail, 
Of truth and truthful hope betrayed, 
And floating on from line to line, 

Like morning bird from flower to flower, 
When first their dew-tipped corols shine, 
Or clears away the summer shower, 

She heard, unmoved, the vibrant chime 
That marked the noiseless flight of Time. 
And she was beautiful—a child 
Of warmer climes and sunnier skies, 
Where e’en th’ autumnal blast is mild, 
And blue-eyed Spring ne'er droops or dies. 
Dark silken tress and raven braid 
O’er brow and cheek, in arches, strayed ; 
O’er creeping vein and curve of snow 
Where desl the blushing rose-leaf's glow ; 
Each glossy band, a wave of jet, 
A mourning plume in marble set. 
Her glance was wove of love and light ; 
Ite dwelling, lustrous orbs of night 
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Its shield, a lily’s vestal leaf 
Half blushing ‘neath the warm caress 
Of vernal sunbeams, bright and brief, 
But tinged with truth and tenderness , 
And dreamily, and calm, and still, 
It floated on from heart to heart, 
And woke the slumbering passion thrill, 
And tipped with fire the Cyprian dart, 
Till wealth, and mind, and scoffing Pride 
Plead for a seat at Beauty's side. 
And she was innocent. The smile 
That wreathed her lip was warm and true ; 
Untinged with scorn, unlinked with guile, 
And pure as drops of morning dew. 
Her voice was strung with gentle words, 
A quivering chain of blended tones, 
Like a that float from singing birds 
When leaflets drape their forest thrones. 
Genius. And Genius, in his upward flight, 
Had flung to her a priceless pearl, 
Clear, as the gems of starry light 
That gleam where ocean eddies whir! ; 
Had poured upon her joyous heart, 
In flashing waves, the fires of Art, 
And taucht her in the moonlight beam, 
In painted flower, and winding stream, 
In cliff, and crag, and creeping vine, 
To trace each artful curve and line, 
And feel, in Fancy’s thoughtful hour, 
The promptings of immortal power ; 
And strewn around, lay many a scene 
Of sunny lawn and sky serene, 
Dark crayon sketch of cottage home, 
Of tower, and church, and palace dome ; 
And here lay barren isles of snow, 
And icy lakes, and crystal towers ; 
And there, disarmed of shaft and bow, 
Love smiled amid the summer flowers. 





Dreamily droops the maiden’s head, 

As droops a rose at evening's close ; 
Heavily falls her father’s tread, 

As falls the furious battle blows, 
When war piles high the smoking field 
With splinted lance and crimsoned shield. 
Nearer and nearer comes it now ; 

A smile flits o'er her lip and brow ; 

And, tossing bright romance away, 
She wakes anew the slumbering tire, 

The Mecting. And bounds to meet her smiling sire, 

And mingles with his locks of gray, 
Her own dark tresses ; praying then 

For some light song of Italy, 

Some ballad of fay-haunted glen, 

Some tale of ancient chivalry ; 

And listening with a dewy glance, 

While, mournfully, Idallan weaves 
The mingled threads of Time and Chance, 
And shapes them into legend leaves ; 
And treads once more his Southern home, 
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Father! bless thine erring child ; 
Hush the heart by sin beguiled, 
Peaceful, when its God hath smiled. 


Teach my soul to rest on thee, 
Thou, whose armies joy to see 
Drooping brow and bended knee. 


Saviour! calm the waves of fear ; 
Bid thy bow of love appear ; 
Arching ever—ever near. 
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And stands beneath the massive dome, (9) 

Where oft the maids of Florence kneel 

And tell their beads with pious zeal, 

Where columns frown ; a fluted band, 

That round the silent alter stand ; 

Then whispers of the hallowed tomb (10) 
Where every voice is hushed and low, 

Where sleeps, in dim monastic gloom, 
The dust of Godlike Angelo ; 

Where he, who scanned with tireless eve 

The floating lights that throng the sky, 

Who brought each circling planet near, 

And threw an ageh from sakes to sphere, 

Who pierced foul Error’s fair disguise, 

Famed Galileo, mouldering, lies. 

And then, with glance of kindling pride, 
He paints the myriad gems of Art 

That live and breath on every side ; 
From canvass and pedestal start ; 

And, like the glorious Planet-chime, 

Fill every soul with thought sublime ; 

Here, Guido’s linea of glowing light, 

In graceful curves, burn warm and bright ; 

And here the marble Paphian queen, 

With snowy form and modest mien, 

With glance, half love, half sweet alarm, 

‘Round every heart twines Beauty's charm. 


’ 


Thus passed a rapid hour, and then 
Idallan paced the deck again, 
While softly on the evening air 
Went up a murmured music prayer ; 
A hymn of praise, a sacred song, 
Like those that thrill the courts above, 
When angel train and seraph throng 
Tune heart and harp to strains of love 
And Eva's faith was pure and true, 
And earthward many an angel flew, 
Lured from the chanting spirit train, ° 
By one bright maiden’s suppliant strain ; 
So soft and low the trembling tone 


That breathed its prayer at Heaven's throne. 


EVENING HYMN. 


The prayer was ended. Slumber sealed 
The lip still warm with tones of love ; 

And silence, like a guardian shield, 
Hung darkly from the clouds above. 


Holy Spirit! wing thy flight, 
Dove like, from thy starry height ; 
Guard me in thy silent night! 


Michael Angelo. 


Galileo. 


The Venus De 
Medici. 


Teach my heart to beat for thee, 
Thou, whom angele*wept to see 
Slain on clouded Calvary. 


Father! Saviour! Spirit blest! 
Triune God, yet lowly guest, 
Guide me to thine Heavenly rest ! 
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The morn, the glorious, golden morn ! 
How warmly bright its pennons wave ! 
Gay bands of fire its locks adorn, 
And wreaths of foam its chariot lave ! 
And onward flies the Falcon now, 
And Northward points its,leaping prow, 
And fiercely, through the howling seas, 
It flies before the morning breeze. 
Around the ice-locked Cape it whirls ; 
The Arctic air its flag unfurls ; 
And many a sea it o'er, 
Where Greenland’s bleak and barren shore, 
Cloze-barred with crag and tower of stone, 
Flings out its walls and scowls alone ; 
And onward still, thro’ strait and bay 
Where fields of ice stretch far away, 
Where prowls the lonely Northern bear, 
And leaps the deer, and bounds the hare, 
Where over lakes of ice and snow 
Flits by the fur-clad Esquimaux, 
Onward! ‘mid the whirling tides 
That race thro’ narrow avenues, 
The iron-breasted Falcon glides 
Where never barque had dared to cruise. 


Thus days, and months, and circling years, 
O'er spanned with mingled hopes and fears, 
Went swiftly by, and left behind 
New standards, torn by conquering mind 
From Truth’s grim towers ; new gems of light 
Long hid in Error’s covered night. 
Full many a current’s noiseless flow, 
And many a rock, and headland dow, 
And open bay, and mountain isle, 
Searce tinged by Summer's golden smile, 
Idallan’s eye explored, and then, 

With treasured wealth from Nature won, 
He seeks proud Albion's shore again, 

Swift aggthe Eagle seeks the Sun. 


And homeward flies the Falcon now ! 

To sunnier islands points her prow ; 

To sunnier climes, where flowers bloom, 
And darker grows the wild bird's plume, 
Where earlier flies the winter king 
Before the balmy gales of Spring, 
Where leaves are green, on skies are blue, 
And eyes are warm and brilliant too, 

And mellow earth and ambient air 

Their robes of richest radiance wear. 
Homeward! Ah! the sailor's eye 

Smiles to see the Falcon fly, 

As fleetly o'er the laughing foam 

It bounds along and bears him home ; 
While distant islets fade away, 

As fades the Sun at close of day. 
Homeward! E’en Idallan’s brow 

Is flushed with hope and pleasure now ; 


With fancy gleams of England's shore, 
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Of toils and fears and danger o'er ; 
And Eva's step falls lighter still, 
And wilder dreams her bosom thrill, 
And dizzying thoughts around her cliny, 
Till glows her cheek, at Love's command, 
As glows the fragile ruby ring 
That burns upon her slender hand. 
Homeward! Now the Southern shore 
Of Greenland meets her eager gaze, 
And loud and grand the ocean's roar 
Drowns feebler tones of prayer and praise 
And night rolled on—a starless night— 
A night of hurrying cloud and storm, 
Of blazing sky, and billow white, 
And Danger’s dark, monastic form, 
Alone, within a narrow bay (11) 
Of circling ice, the Falcon lay 
Zone before and zone behind, 
Its verge with foaming breakers lined : 
Clouds above and night below, 
And death in every billow’s blow ! 
On it comes '—they saw it rise, 
And robe in gloom the western skies— 
A frowning masse of tempest ire, 
A sea of darkness me with fire ! 
Onward still! From pole to pole 
Its chariot wheels their thunder roll, 
And wilder than the maddened speed 
Of hunted deer or frantic steed, 
The cloud, the wind, the surges rave, 
And Devils guide each howling wave ! 
O! how the straining timbers reel, 
And curve and crack from yard to keel, 
While rope and chain are torn away, 
And, ee in clouds of stormy spray, 
The shattered vessel madly dives 
Headlong against the icy bar, 
And, like a sea-hawk, fiercely drives. 
Then soars amid the tempest war ! 
And O! how many a brow is pale ; 
How many a mingled curse and cry 
Float wildly on the driving gale, 
From souls that do not dare to die ! 
How many an iron heart is stilled, 
How many an eagle eye is filled 
With blinding tear-drops, where before 
Had sania no pearls from sorrow’s store ! 
How Eva's robes and raven hair 
Floats loosely ‘mid the lightning’s glare, 
As, clinging to her father’s side, 
She checks his wild and daring stride, 
And trembles like a fading rose 
When fierce the wind of Summer blows! 
But O! it heeds them not '!—the storm !— 
The fire eyed storm, that laughs at fear , 
That revels in the chief's alarm ; 
And rudely spurns the maiden’s tear ; 
And O! it heeds them not !—the wave !— 
The scowling wave no barque could ride, 
That opens deep a yawning grave, 
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THE ICEBURG. 


And nods its helm with fiendish pride ! 
It bends, it breaks the straining mast! 
In ragged pennons tears the sail ! 
And still the whirlwind, blast on blast, 
Makes every manly spirit quail | 


Death !—'Tis a dream—a fitful dream, 
An hour of mingled joy and pain 
To those who peaceful die! 1 wey seem 
Pale flowers that sleep to wake again ! 
But such adeath! Could they but brave, 
On ocean's breast, the wind and wave ; 
Could they but skim the open sea, 
Their course unbarred, their pathway free, 
Each heart would beat with dauntless pride, 
And scorn the foe so oft defied ! 
But death within a frozen wall ! 
A storm ‘mid cireling crags of snow, 
Black waves of cloud o'er spanning all, 
And dark and deep the current’s flow ! 
The thought, in shivering lines of fear, 
Rends every heart—chills every tear ! 


But hark! that half sepulchered groan ! 
And see! that outstretched arm of stone! 
It points them to the Western wave— 
The leeberg !—God of Mercy, save ! 
Borne swiftly on the tempest wing, 
It comes, the threatening monster king! 
It crashes through the circling floe, (12) 
While chains of fire around it glow ; 
It parts the surge, it tears the cloud, 
And sweeps the sea, a tyrant proud, 
While trembling in its exnesll vats, 
The Falcon waits its blow of wrath! 
And nearer gleams its frowning crest, 
And broader grows its mighty breast 
That towers above the swollen surge 
In battlements of ice and snow, 
While, eddying ‘round its broken verge, 
Mad currents whirl their ceaseless flow ! 
The Iceberg !—How the startling cry, 
In tones of frantic terror, rang ; 
Despair, And prayers of deathlike agony 
From beart and lip to Heaven sprang ! 
But cold and stern as island rock 
That waits, unmoved, the tempest shock, 
Idallan watched the reeling form, 
Borne onward by the hurrying storm, 
Without one word, one trembling prayer— 
Chilled by the breath of cold despair ! 


The ke eberg : 


And Eva saw the —— 
4 


Sweep downward, like a floating isle, 
While terror flew from side to side, 
And courage stood in marble pride, 
The Suppliant. And kneeling by her sire, she prayed 
And sought a pitying Savior’s aid. 
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O! madly roared the tempest then, 
Like Tigers in their jungle den, 

As lance and ball around them play, 
While feasting on their ieaundl prey ! 
And fiercely rolled the parting surge, 
Like leaping rock from mountain verge, 
When twisted trunk and slender branch 
Bow to the crashing avalanche ! 

Yet kneeling still—still undismayed, 
The suppliant maiden calmly prayed! 


And God replied! The shifting gale 
Wheeled ‘round into the Northern sea, 

And southward with its dripping sail 
The towering island floated free ! 

It dashed upon the circling bar, 

And proudly, as the triumph car 

That swept the columned streets of Rome, 

And bore the laureled victor home, 

It parted wide the breaking zéne, 

Its path with myriad fragments strewn, 

And out upon the Ocean wide 

Sailed far away in stately pride ! 


The helm! the helm '—Idallan's ery 
Ran clear beneath the lowering sky . 
And Hope, new-born in every heart, 

Spread joy around and smiled again, 
As trampled flowers in beauty start 

When warmly falls the genial rain; 
And ring of axe and metal stroke 

As down the ponderous hammer fell, 
Reviving strength and courage woke, 

And made each vein with ardor swell 
The deck was cleared: the tattered sail 

And severed chain replaced, and then, 
With joyous leap before the gale, 

The Falcon plowed the surge again. 
Along the path of foam and spray, 
Where late the Iceberg aouall its way, 
The barque glides on, and, freed at last, 
Bends lightly to the Northern blast. 

And every heart is joyful now, 

And warm the flush on every brow, 
Saved in danger’s darkest hour 

When worse than vain was human power ; 
Rescued from a cheerless grave 
When God alone was near to save ! 
Tdallan’s soul was bowed at last ! 

The slavish chains of Error riven! 
The cloud that veiled his spirit passed, 

And joyous flew his heart to Heaven! 


The storm was hushed—the calm blue sky 


Looked down and smiled benignantly ; 
The surge no plumes of sea-foam wore ; 
The strife of battling winds was o'er ; 
And warm and bright was Nature's smile, 
As sought the Falcon Albion's isle 
Idallan sat by Eva's side, 
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And kiased the lip that touched his own ; 
Quelled was his spirit’s impious pride ; 
His voice had found a milder tone. 
And oft, when morn and noon had passed, 
And rose th’ uncounted stars of even, 
And all save Eva slept, he cast 
. One glance at her and one at Heaven, 
Murmuring, while the deck he trod, 
Dear treasures these |—My child—my cop ! 





* God liveth,” 


NOTES. 


(1) Pale warriors armed and helmed with steel, &c. 

The effect of refraction upon masses of ice would be to give them varied and sin 
gular forms, Says Capt. Parry, in an account of one of his voyages, “ The Horizon 
was very muich distorted by refraction in all directions, causing the ice to assume a 
yreat variety of fantastic forms.” 

(1) Th’ Aurora bends it bow of fire— 

In this, and the following lines, the ‘five different forms of the Aurora are alluded 
to, viz: the “arch ;” the broad glow like “ twilight ;” the “ streamers ;” the “ merry- 
dancers ;” and the “ corona.” 

(3) All silent is the night. 

Travelers universally speak of the silence which reigns in the Arctic regions, as one 
of the niarked peculiarities of the scene, The same phenomenon has been noted in 
the Antarctic. 

(4) The star that gems the Eagle's neck. 

Altair—the brightest of the three stars in the neck of the Eagle. 
(5) Strange legends of the Trident King. 

The ceremony common among sailors, of “ crossing the line” is here alluded to. 
(6) C’er frozen crag and crystal floc. 

A “ floe” of ice, in nautical language, differs from a “field” only in being clearer 
and newly formed, 

(7) _-— his tinted shield 
Of blue interwove with violet. 

“ While continuing our experiments on sound, this evening, Mr. Fisher and myself 
remarked that Sirins, which was nearly on the meridian at the time, exhibited the most 
beautiful violet and b/ue colors that can be imagined.”—Parry. 





(8) ‘Neath marble bridge and palace wall,— 

“ The bridge of St. Trinita, built of marb/ein 1557 by Ammanati, is designed in 
a style of elegance and simplicity unrivalled by the most successful efforta of mod 
ern artists.”—Me CuLiocn, : 

(9) And stands beneath the massive dome. 

The )nomo, or Cathedral of Florence, of which Maclaren says “The interior is 

very striking, but spoiled by a circular screen of Greecian colums round the altar.” 
(10) Then whispers of the hallowed tomb, é&c. 

In the church of Santa Croce, at Florence, lie the remains of Michael Angelo, 

Galileo, Machiavelli, and Alfieri. 
(11) Alone, within a narrow bay 
Of circling ice, the Faleon * &e. 

The frequency with which vessels are “ beset” in the ice has been remarked upon 

by all Arctic navigators, Ships sometimes remain thus imprisoned for weeks. 
(12) It crashes through through the circling floe. 

“ The peculiar danger of these straits, often noted by former nav igators, arises from 
the strong tides and currents that rush in from the Atlantic, and cause continued and 
violent movements among the huge masses of ice with which the channels are filled’, 

LEsLie. 
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BROKEN LINES FROM AN ANGLER'’S WALLET. 
1. 
THE STREAM. 


“ A hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 
Wuar! another hill to climb! Yes; or, if you please, a moun- 
tain. And the path is none of the best, nor is there a chance for an ob- 
servation till we reach yon huge rock above. Comrade, although a 
true Waltonian, rather demurs at a brook that has the presumption to 
run down a mountain, and would evidently prefer a smooth meadow or 
open quiet wood. But as there is no help for us but action, we will 
push on. A few minutes and we are on as high ground as we wish to 
be—the big rock is gained. 

Now, while you are putting your Conroy together, for the murmur of 
the hidden brook in the gorge is plainly heard, take one look at the 
Salisbury lake and the blue Norfolk and Berkshire hills, and tell me if 
you ever saw a scene of more quiet beauty. A sleepy hum comes up 
from the distant forges ; their smoke curls lazily upward in the hazy 
air; yon skiff scarcely provokes a ripple on the lake, were it not—but 
Piscator has little eye for scenery and grows impatient. 

Look out for the ice that binds those great clumps of moss-covered 
roots and stones. A ray of sunshine here is ararity, and, although the 
gorge in this place is but a slight and shallow wave in the mountains, 
the frost holds on till the July heats, cooling the fragrant air, and the 
clear spring stream, and occasionally breaking away beneath the ram- 
bler who, too unsuspectingly, trusts his whole weight to its uncertain 
strength. 

A pretty stream and rapid. And these bright runs and dark eddies, 
what lurking places for the black wood trout! And while we are cut- 
ting a ten foot switch, as limber and lithe as a fairy’s wand, do you dis- 
entangle your extra fine tackle that clings su pertinaciously to those 
hemlock boughs, carelessly tossed from your highly finished rod, and 
Jisten while we deliver a short homily on trout-fishing in the woods. 

When you fish among the bushes and in woods, always be satisfied 
with a plain switch, cut with your jack-knife, and a stout, hair line. 
In such places you will generally find the best sport ; for anybody can 
fish out the meadows ; farmers’ boys and girls, who think much of 
dace and suckers ; the old man himself, who is quite certain that trout 
are growing scarcer every year; the city cockney, who imagines that 
he is a second Izaak Walton or Christopher North, because he has 
spent twenty dollars in Fulton street, and has read the first edition of 
the Anglers’ Guide. All these find themselves posed, the minute they 
get into the bush; the farmer breaks his hooks and scares out large 
trout from under logs ; his boys and girls lose their shoes in the mire 
and go home with torn clothes ; and the cockney finds that there is no 
room for those elegant casts he has read about, and, to his dismay, 
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breaks his top joint and loses his fine silk line in the stiff branches, be- 
fore he has advanced five minutes into the wilderness. 

But with care, and a light switch that will bend double, and a stiff 
line, running through a couple of rings hastily whipped on and fasten- 
ed in a coil near the hand, and a disregard of wet feet, you can fish 
the most bushy streams with a success astonishing to even those who 
have never been able to penetrate the thick bush with their awkward 
tackle and unskillful hands. 

On the contrary, where the stream is large and deep, and especially 
where it flows much through cultivated country, the best of tackle is 
absolutely necessary. In such waters a full reel and a long rod will 
take trout, when their extreme shyness will not allow a near approach 
with inferior tackle. It is often necessary to reel out hundreds of feet 
of the fine and almost imperceptible thread, that the old and wary fish 
may not even so much as suspect the tempter; that the slender gut 
quivering in the water may cut off all visible connection, and, unseen, 
lure the giddy trout to his own destruction 

Well done for Piscator! the fellow, while we have been discoursing, 
has actually cased his rod, followed our advice, and from that black 
eddy has tossed two noble fish upon the rocks. Noble, we say ; for, 
as yet, the stream is comparatively small, and a couple that wae near- 
ly a pound are not to be despised. Below we shall find fish not to be 
tossed out so easily. 

Following along the stream, our creels growing heavier and heavier 
with the spotted beauties, we have gradually threaded a part of the 
descending gorge, and now stand where the water makes its first sheer 
plunge down the steep mountain. Every particle of the wave is shiv- 
ered into foam and spray against those sharp rocks ; and from the dark 
and wind-tossed pool below arises a grateful mist. Hard going down, 
this. Over every root, and rock, and tree, grows the wet and slippery 
moss ; our hands can scarcely obtain a hold ; our feet are sadly puz- 
zled for lodgment; but for these tough shrubs, growing out so [riend- 
like from the almost perpendicular wall, Piscator and ourselves would, 
before this, have been searching for our bruises at the bottom of the 
gull. 

Now, in this black pool, look out for monsters! Hitherto, they 
come from a long run below, but no further; and what better habitation 
could the bright trout wish, than this rocky and gravelly bin? Our 
lengthened line, sunk by a plummet, goes to the depth ; there is a slight 
tightening—a slack of a moment, a sudden tug ; by the feeling, that is 
no small fish! and, again there 1s little room, just here, for what Chris- 
topher North would call scientific angling. ‘The trout is there ; he 
cannot go up the fall, nor will he go below ; there is no use here for 
the ringing reel. As the Mississipian does the catty, we must take 
him out hand over hand with a horizontal pull. He comes slowly ; 
there is no hurry ; he cannot well break away, for the hook is firm, 
and, at a convulsive spring, our hands relax and he wastes bis strength 
on the water; again he yields to the gentle pressure; he comes in 
sight; what a beautiful back' and, as he wavers, what a sparkling 
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side! The poor fellow’s strength is gone ; he nears the shore: a quick 
grasp secures and lays him on the fresh moss; as elegant a two-pound- 
er as ever fed in the clear running stream. He was the monarch of 
the flood, and the pool has lost its king. 

More, worthy to be his sons, or, perhaps, his younger brothers, lurk 
amid the depths, shunning the tempting bait, and the fate of their 
companions. Let us leave them for some brother in the gentle craft, 
or perhaps for ourselves at some future day, and take another step down 
the steep mountain. 

A tree blown down into the next linn. And its roots are firmly lock- 
ed at the top, and its branches sway in the water below Completely 
does it fill the pool with its torn yet budding branches ; nature, although 
reversed, still bids the roots to draw nourishment and the sap to flow ; 
and till some mighty freshet sweep it away, it will effectually secure 
the denizens of the deep wave from the allurements of the skilful an- 
gler. 

Not far below, sounds the third waterfall. As we stand at its brink 
we can just discern, amid the gloom, the progress of the stream through 
the sloping thicket and level meadows beyond. The descent here is 
the most difficult of all, and will probably be the best rewarded. Slip- 
ping from mossy trunk to rocks overgrown with ferns; catching at 
roots, shrubs, weeds, anything, to stop us from a heavy fall; now 
bending a sapling, till it threatens to part from its rocky bed ; again dis- 
lodging some huge fragment, that thunders down into the gull, we 
stand, at last, on tolerably level ground. ‘The sides of the chasm, 
smooth and black, are relieved by the white flow of the falling stream 
The water, shivered at the bottom on a bed of shelving stones, bounds 
up and falls like rain on the troubled pool. A chilling wind sucks 
through the gorge ; although on the plains the sultry sky is scarcely 
cooled by a breath of air. And the spot is weird and primeval, as 
when the red man alone set foot in the forest. 

Gently, Piscator; never be in a hurry with a large fish! Like old 
Christopher, give him a minute to the pound, at least. ‘There is little 
danger of -his breaking away if you draw him so, steadily, and never 
give him a chance to jerk at the top of the water. A fish is strong 
there ; and we have seen many noble ones lost, when, for the first, they 
showed their broad black backs above the flood, and then raising their 
heads as if in their last agony, gave one sharp, vigorous bound, and 
were off. Now, how gently he comes in; twin brother to the mon- 
arch of the upper pool; stay, let us lay them side by side. Lovely 
pair! In your death you shall not be divided. 

The sun is low on the western mountains as we reach the meadow, 
and here there is an instant change. Occasional rods lying on the bank, 
from the switch to the sapling, attest with how much eagerness and as- 
siduity every particle of “easy fishing” is sought. And just round 
yonder bend do we espy an enterprising youth whipping the stream 
with an immense cotton string, and proudly bearing a forked stick, on 
which hang, wilted and dangling, three or four Lilliputian trout and 
dace ; the whole scarcely weighing a moiety of a pound. Come Pis- 
cator, comrade, our creels are full. 
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Il. 
THE LAKES. 
“ Upon thy bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads her snowy sail ; 


Before her breast the ripples break, 
As down she glides before the gale.” 


Wordsworth would call Old Northwest and its twin brother, mountain 
tarns. ‘The ascent to them is steep and nearly three miles long. 
There is something strange and well nigh awful in great sheets of 
water on high mountains, a disruption of the hills, a new outlet sud- 
denly opening, an overflow, are fearful causes of ruin. A single earth- 
quake, and lo, a second deluge ! 

The forest hangs gracefully over the water, and casts in every cove 
and nook a deep and grateful shade. ‘The breeze that is always blow- 
ing here, breaks the waves into unnumbered mirrors. Our boat, pulled 
by strong arms, cuts swiftly through the flood. A slight haze, no big- 
ger than a man’s hand, has just risen in the south, promising to veil the 
bright day, and bring us the sportsman’s and angler’s delight; “a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky.” 

So long, however, as the glowing orb shows his face, it will be ex- 
pedient for us to try the angle in the shade. For here, in the broad 
and glaring light, although the pickerel basks and the lake perch plays, 
yet they seem careless of food, and spurn the tempting bait, as if in- 
dignant at the fraud. 

Right bere, then, O most chosen comrade, drop the rude anchor. 
Above, the breeze is stilled by the huge trees that cover us with their 
boughs, the surface of the flood is but gently moved ; and below, in the 
clear water, the rich dark weeds, and the occasional glance of a bright 
side, give abundant proof of a plentifully stocked preserve. The sil- 
very minnows, netted so carefully in the brook below, dart in the pail, 
unconscious of their approaching fate—the keen hook, the shark-like 
jaws so soon to entomb their quivering inches. 

Easily and airily the slender strong line falls upon the water, gui- 
ded by a rod such as only Conroy can make. The minnow seeks the 
depths, and, just from his own shallow stream, is probably astonished 
at the mighty wave ; gently he is impelled to and fro, that he may not 
too lovingly embrace the tangled weeds at the bottom; now almost at 
the surface ; now in the depths ; now in—but the line suddenly tight- 
ens, and with almost imperceptible sound is swiftly running off the reel. 
‘There—the yet unknown leviathan has reached his favorite haunt, and 
is ravenously but quietly gorging his sweet mouthful! "Twill not doto 
hurry him, Old Izaak recommends giving him ten minutes for the 
quiet enjoyment of his dinner ; and we shall certainly allow him half 
that, while we amuse ourselves in seeing our fellow Piscator take care 
of that school of perch. The greedy rascals!—no matter how fast 
their companions are twitched bodily out before their eyes, they come 
up just as readily, if possible a thought more ravenously, to certain de- 
struction. Evidently disappointment has marked them for her own ; 


the bottom of the boat is strewed with the green and gold beauties, 
and still they come. 
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But it is time to attend to the necessities of our friend below. He 
is manifestly impatient, and by the way he begins to shake the line, the 
iron has entered into his soul. ‘That was a fine run, and that, another. 
He is in sufficiently deep water, and shall have his own way, subject, 
of course, to a few restrictions. Firstly: Mr. Pike, as I see by your 
silver shine—you must not, on any account, bury yoursell in those 
very inviting weeds, nor again twist yourself around that half-sub- 
merged log ; nor, again, must you ask for more line ; for you can't have 
it; and, lastly, don’t bite the leader off, for, being the very strongest 
wire gimp, it might possibly injure your teeth. Yet the fellow pulls 
strongly, and well he may, for as he continually draws nearer he shows 
an enormous back, and a head beyond all comparison. Weaker and 
weaker now; almost gone; there, he shows his side. He is fairly 
killed ; and with a stout landing net we draw in a goodly bulk of five 
pounds, unresisting. 

A sullen haze has spread over the sky, and gloom over the water. 
And as the captured was probably the solitary denizen of this peculiar 
spot, venture we out more upon the broad lake ; yet not over the deep- 
est water ; for depths there are in these mountain lakes that no sound- 
ing line has yet fathomed, reaching down to unknown and exhaustless 
springs. 

A beautiful fish, Piscator, and although not quite equal to the monster 
of the Cove, doubtless superior to the majority of the finny race that 
surround us. Better proportioned, too, than any we have met with, so 
far. His head is within proper size; whereas a pike, after the com- 
mon sort, wears his most atrociously enormous; and appears to be a 
kind of practical phrenologist. He is troublesomely fond of his smal- 
ler neighbors, and manifests his affection in a way inexpressibly grati- 
fying to himself and alarming to them. He is the Malthus of the aquat- 
ic world, and takes a more sensible way of inculcating bis doctrines, 
than that gentleman did. He is a decided anti-socialist ; and yet noth- 
ing pleases him better than to live in close proximity to a thriving com- 
munity of little fishes. 

Now for a couple of trolling lines and a row to the outlet. The reels 
swiftly unwind, and as we gently urge the oars, far back a slight ripple 
on the wave shows where the silk crosses the dividing line between 
the two elements. Not that we expect much in trolling once down ; 
not that we care for much; for, seriously, we doubt the possibility of 
taking home a moiety of what we have at present; still it would be 
gratifying to end off with a good tail-piece to our day's illustrations. 
Nothing yet; almost ashore ; there ! the left hand rod goes down like 
ashot. Pull in!—quick! before the fish dives to the weeds! Fairly 
hooked was this last pike, and not the least of all. He has hardly 
strength for a gasp;—we would more fully describe his capture, but 
unlike Homer’s heroes, fish are generally wounded in the same place 
aud in the same manner, And yet,reader your curiosity has been bet- 
ter satisfied to-day, than that of an eager enquirer we once knew of — 
“Uncle Ben,” says he, “ where the deuce do you catch such splendid 
sheepshead ?” ‘In the mouth,” was the sober reply. C. A. B. 
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Editor's Cable. 


Come is the time of moonlight rambles and mad dogs, of serenades and summer 
complaints, of softening influences and snakes in the grass, of delicious delicacies and 
disastrous dysenteries, of dreamy nights and dusty days, of custard creams and cry- 
ing children, of languid loafers and love-loru lasses, of an hundred and ten Fahren- 
heit and another number of the Yaxe Lit!. .. . Tris ‘getting out’ a Yare Lit is one of 
the easiest things in the world, provided, always, that the ‘ fellow what gets it out’ is 
a pretty good fool (au ugly word that!). He must, par consequence, be of the afore- 
mentioned character, or, in the first place, he would never have undertaken the job. 
And, having volunteered, and slept upon his honors, and found no escape, he must be 
of the afore-mentioned character, or, in the second p'ace, he will never succeed.® 
When Sirius rages, then is the time for him to work. When the scorching sun pours 
in upon this hand, aud, upon that, float ‘ fine dry particles of earth or other matter,’ 
then is the time for him to think. When diminutive insects of the genus Culex, 
‘ whose sting is peculiarly painful and vexatious,’ chant their lively ditties in one ear, 
and certain hymenopterous creatures have something keen to say in the other; when 
winged squatters of various species, claim, without Utle, a settlement upon the prom- 
ontory formed by the arcs of the two similar cavities of the organ of smell; when, 
through the numberless excretories and respiratory apertures of the pellucid and ia- 
sensible cuticle of the super-stretched retemucosum and of the thicker and very 
sensible cutis commences the imperceptible evacuatory movement of the luciferous 
fluids which naturally congregate in the material organized substance of the intelli- 
geutly mortal animal man—(w-h-e-w !); whea very obliging subscribers tap at the 
door of the sanctum, and leer with interest over the manuscripts, and express most ex- 
cruciating affection for the dear little sufferer, ‘ conducted by the students of Yale 
College’ (!), and impregnate the atmosphere with vile Seafuriatti, and stud the rich 
Wilton with expectorations, and overturn books aud freely and abusively criticise ‘ the 
lust number,’ aud knock down the arm-chairs, aud slap the editor's face, and slam 
the door—bang !—then, then is time for him to write! And such is time at which 
we are writing !.....'Tuens is a rumor that the following Curiosities are to be placed 
in Trumbull Gallery, ov exhibition, for the benefit of amiable young men, who are too 
lazy to take care of themselves. But we give no credit whatever to the rumor :— 


Batting from the ‘ bustle’ of life Jelly from the current of life. 
Hones from the skeleton of «a sermon, Kovuts from a string of beans, 
Brains from the head of a nail. Kisses from the lips of a rose. 
Bricks from the * arch above.’ Lashes from the * eye of day.’ 
Bridle of a night-mare. Lecture from the jaw of a whale. 
Cravat for a neck of land. Legs for an Editor's Table. 
Cream from the milk of human kindness, Lock for the trunk of a tree. 
Corns from the foot of a precipice. Music from the horn of the moon. 
Chips from a sunbeam. Pants for the legs of # trinugle. 
Essays from a pig pen. Pockets for a coat of paint 
Fancies from the breast of a chicken. Shirt for the back of a hill, 
Gloves for the hands of a clock. Btirrup fora saddie of mutton, 
Handle for a blade of grass, Teeth from the mouth of a river. 
Hat for the head of a discourse Wax from an ear of corn. 

Hairs from the tail of a comet. Water from the running spring of a watch, 


* This idea is not original with the Editor. Macaulay, the man that isso fond of saying ‘such 
smart things,’ has got off the same idea, in his critreal damnation of Croker's edition of Boswell's 
Johnson ; where, after insulting Croker, and black-guarding the old Doctor until not a white spot is left 
in his character, he turns his vials of wrath upon poor Boswell, saying—* Boswell was une of the smail- 


est men that ever lived. Jf he had not been a great fool. he would never have be eat writer.”’ 
According to this fellow, there seems to Le hupe fur x Editors ! oe 
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A Har for a head of cabbage was formerly in this collection ; but applications for it 
were so numerous that the Managers were compelled to dispose of it at private sale. 
It was purchased by the man who always happens to be smoking his ‘ last cigar’ ; who 
never has any change at the Post Office ; who takes married ladies to concerts ; who 
picks his teeth with a jack-knife, and is assiduously cultivating the shadow of a mous- 
tache ; who calls Railway Stations Depots, and a leg a limb ; who abounds in sickly 
witticisms ; who ‘ really did not look’ at the lesson on which he ‘ rushed’; who took 
an ‘appointment’ and the consumption, and is otherwise notorious... .. .Sraxpine 
Conzans! They remind us of Freshman days; of days of toil and trouble ; of obse- 
quiousness and viridity ; of modesty and metaphysics; of slavish ambition and wo- 
manly strife ; of brotherly bugs (oh! horrors !), and fatherly tutors! Deliver us, here- 
after, from everything like those days! But we speak of Standing Collars. Three 
years ago—i. e. when we ‘ entered College,’ i. e. when we were Freshieu—Standing 
Collars, those geometrical appendages to modern gentility, were just as scarce, here- 
abouts, as—as—as hen’s teeth! There were only two Freshmen that wore the arti- 
cles ; and as for the Sophomores, and Juniors, and Seniors, why, they were as igno- 
rant of them as—the ‘ logicker’ at Hartford is of Puritan Theology! Indeed, such was 
the astonishment with which theese white mathematical upstarts were regarded in this 
little stagnant world, that the ‘ upper classes,’ (whose linens, albeit they were math- 
ematical, were not, if ‘ ‘Tradition be Authentic,’ very white,) looked upon the two un- 
fortunate individuals introducing them, as little better than Innovators, Radicals, who 
desired to turn the world right side down, and the poor washerwomen right side up. 
It was then that the humorous Dr. Homes well said, 

* Our free born race, averse to every check, 

Has tossed the yoke of Europe from its neck ; 

From the green prairie, to the sea-girt town, 

The whole wide nation turns its collars down |" 
But now, mark ye the change! Standing Collars are up; their beauty and impor- 
tance is beginning to be appreciated. They are, now, as numerous in College as are 
those pestering fellows that live, by day, in dark recesses, in ‘ some boundless contigu- 
ty of shade,’ and, by night, ‘ call ‘round’ to share your bed with you, and yourself with 
them. ‘larry you upon the Chapel steps and notice the Standing Collars that pass 
by to their devotions. Of all shapes, sizes, and complexions are they ; inclined at ev- 
ery angle with the Meridian, and rising to all altitudes above the Horizon. Some are 
fresh, and many are wilted; some are white, and some are of many colors ; some are 
stiff, and more never had any stamina; some are of the genuine cut, and most are of 
domestic manufacture ; some fit easily, and some tormentingly ; some are quietly 
sawing off the overshadowing ears, aud some slowly drilling, into the windpipe, an 
outlet for superfluous gas, &c. ; some make 

“The uplifted eye salute the sky,’ 


and some, with Puritan rigidity, bid the wearer, under the penalty of a severed ‘ head- 
stalk,’ look neither to the right hand nor to the left. But, barring all the freaks which 
they play upon those crane-necked, lantern-jawed chaps, whom Nature never intended 
should wear linen, the genuine, scientific Standing Collar is the only decent raiment 
for a man’s head-stool. 


** know it cuts your ear; 
1 know the points wil! sometimes interfere; 
1 know that often, like the filial John, 
Whom sleep surprised with half his drapery on, 








al ee, 
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You show your features to the astonished town 
With one side standing and the other down ;— 
But ©, my friend! my favorite fellow-man! 

If Nature made you on her modern plan, 

Sooner than wander with your wind-pipe bare,— 
The fruit of Eden ripening in the air,— 

With that lean head-stalk, that protruding chin, 
Wear Standing Collars, were they made of tin! 
And have a neck-cloth—by the throat of Jove! 
Cut from the funnel of a rusty stove !" 

....In a recent issue of Sartain’s Magazine, appeared a short Poem, from that 
poet of all poets, Longfellow. It is called ‘ Sands pf the Desert in an Hour-Glass.’ 
We find upon our table the following incomplete imitation, from some facetious pen. 
The poct seems to have tumbled from hie Pegasus, before arriving at his journey’s end, 
and is now, very likely, floundering about in that self-‘ same mud’ of which he speaks 


so pathetically. 
MUD OF JUDEA ON THE TOE OF AN OLD BOOT, 


A toeful of black mud, from the hot clime 
Of Juda's sea coast brought, 

Upon this boot, becomes the spy of ‘Time, 
The minister of Thought! 


How many centuries has this black mud been 


Along those seaconsts strown ! 





How many strange “ sa sarpints” has it seen 
l ’ 


liow many histories known ! 


Perhnps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Stuck in it as they passed, 

When into Egypt, from the Patriarch’s sight, 
They hurried like the Old Harry—-fast ! 


Perhaps the boots of Aaron, old and rare, 
In it lost all their polish ; 

Or Cwsar's horses kicked it into air, 
When he went the B'hoys* to demolish ! 








Perhaps the whale that swallowed Sampson stout, 
Upon this mud, there scattered like clover, 

Did, with a thundering belch, heave Sampson out, 
Who with titis same mad was spattered all over! 


Perhaps— 


Here, probably, the poet fell, as intimated above. Cannot the Christian people of this 
Christian country be stirred up to send him relief? Have they no bowels of compas- 
sion? No? ‘not a bowel’?..... Errors No. 1 and 2 confess themselves no smokers! 
(see pages 330 and 380, of this Volume.) It is evident ‘ to every reflecting mind’ that 
we must publish our principles also. We do ‘smoke; and we think of those who 
cannot appreciate the delightful and harmless luxury of the Indian ‘leaf adroitly 
roll’d,’ as we think of a friend who is indifferent to Music, or Poetry, or a ‘ gentle be- 
ing,’ or the influences of these twilight hours, dreamily ‘ whispering like a sea-shell.’ 
We speak not of the ‘ quid.’ We have no love for that—not a bit! and though the 





* The original history of thia race is lost in the fabulous labyrinth of Antiquity. Their exact geo 
gtapical position has never been determined nor is it known that they ever existed. @ran. Lee. 
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elaborate ‘ Dissertatio de Masticatione Foliorum Tabaci et Ceterarum Rerum Om- 
nium,’ which an old German doctor published more than a century ago, discusses well 
the ‘pleasures and advantages of chawing,’ we are content to let aloue the * pig’ in 
“all its forms, 

* Whether ham, becon, sausage, souse, or brawn 


Leg, blade bone, bald rib, grisking, chime, or chop.’ 


It is very common for some, (don't ‘ flare up,’ sir, we have no reference to you ') who 
affect all sorts of * propriety’ and ‘ consistency’ to condemn smoking and smokers as 
‘low and vulgar,’ and sometimes even as‘ immoral! Their judgement is, no doubt, 
very satisfactory to themselves. But, after all, we cannot he lp pitying their lack of 
sense and charity. We believe it can be proved that temperate smoking is, te a 
healthy constitution, not only harmless, but exceedingly beneficia!—physically and 
mentally. But we do not intend to do it; for you reason only on this wise—Some 
lean and billious young student, a smoker, but who burns the ‘midnight oil’ and 
daily alworbs large quantities of vile tea and coffee, and ‘ bacon for breakfast,’ and 
‘galt mackerel, No. 3,’ on Sunday mornings, dies, in accordance with natural laws, of 
liver or heart complaints. Some rubicund and portly lounger of the hotel, an in- 
veterate smoker, but who daily deposits in his stomach ten pounds of beef with a 
proportional quantity of vegetables, &c., and who spends twelve hours in his arm 
chair and twelve in his bed, happens, on some still night, to ‘slip his wind.’ You 
contemplate these and such facts, and aver that smoking shortens life! But did 
you make a post mortem exathination! We will tell you of ‘ constant smokers’ who 
lived to a healthy old age. Dr. Pana, of whom it is said that his intellectual spark 
always went out when the fire in his pipe went out, lived to the age of seventy- 
eight. ‘Tnomas Hosers, ‘ who smoked to excess,’ Ilved to the age of ninety-two. 
Izaak Watton, ‘ who had a taste for tobacco as well as a love of angling,’ lived til 
he was upwards of ninely. Da. Wa. Lion, ‘ who was an inveterate smoker,’ lived 
to the age of ninety-one. Sin Isaac Newron, ‘who was as fond of tobacco as his 
great master, Dr. Isauc Barrow,’ lived to the age of eighty-four. Will that do? 
You say that smoking ‘ renders the body listless and the mind iwactive!" But Rob- 
ert Hall, the brightest light of the English pulpit—Lord Bacon, the ‘ wivest of man- 
kind’— Milton, ‘ whose soul was like a star—Dr. Isaac Barrow," ‘a most learned, 
good and truly pious man’—Sir Matthew Hale, the ‘ devout and upright judge’ 
John Locke, aud all the literary worthies of * olden time’ were, and many of our time 
are, good smokers. ‘This fact is recorded in their histories, and we have no reason to 
doubt it. It suggests a lesson, which we will put into ‘ elegant versicles.’ 
These great smokers thus remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 


Cigar stumps on the sands of Time ! 


You say that ‘ smoking is expensive !’ So are boots. So are daily meals. Do you 
propose to go barefoot? to keep up a perpetual fast? Surely we have no objections! 
. e+. We like what Cnanves Seracve says in the following lines. And whoever, at 
‘the dying day's decay,’ has applied that anodyne, a fragrant cigar, to his troubled 
spirit—has experienced its friendly assistance in his private meditations—bhas tested its 


sympathies in the dark moments of anxiety and despair—has seen it, with its ‘ pillar 


* The Historian says of Barrow, ‘ He was of a healthy constitution used no exerci 
sides smoking tobacco, in which be was not sparing, mying it was an instar omncum, oF] 
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of cloud,’ shutting off the distracting world, when his mind was wrestling with 


thought—will join with the poet in his eulogy 


TO MY CIGAR. 


“ Ves, social friend, I love thee well, 
In learned doctors’ spite ; 
Thy clouds all other p owt dispel, 
And lap me in delight. 


What though they tell, with a long, 
My years are sooner pass’d 

I would reply, with reason strong, 
They're sweeter while they last. 


And oft, mild friend, to me thou art 
A monitor, though still ; 

Thou speek'st a lesson to my heart, 
Beyond the preacher's shill. 


Thou'rt like the man of worth, who gives 
To goodness every day, 


I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Thus tumbled to decay. 


A while, like thee, earth's masters burn, 
And smoke and fume around, 

And then, like thee, to ashes turn, 
And mingle with the ground. 


Life's but a leaf adroitly roll'd, 
And time's the wasting breath, 

That late or early, we behold, 
Gives all to dusty death. 


From beggar's frieze to monarch's robe, 
(ne common doom is pass'd ; 

Sweet nature's works, the swelling globe, 
Must all burn out at last. 


The odor of whose virtues lives, 
When he hath passed away. 


When, in the lonely evening hour, 
Attended but by thee, 

O'er history's varied page I pore, 
Man's fate in thine I see. 


And what is he who smokes thee now ?-- 
A little moving heap, 

Thut soon like thee to fate must bow, 
With thee in dust must sleep. 


But though thy ashes downward go, 
‘Thy essence rolls on bigh 
Thus, when ~ | body must lie low, 


OR as thy snowy column grows, 
My soul shall cleave the sky.” 


Then breaks and falls away, 


But enough on Smoking. We would ‘remark in conclusion,’ that we are out of ci- 
Tue Cuorera of 1832 appeared in New Haven on the 11th of July. It 

remained in the City for 50 days. ‘The number of cases was 44. The number of 
deaths was 17. It did not enter College, nor distarb its regular session. The City 
has, thus far, been almost entirely exempt from the Cholera of 1849. Still the ‘chan- 
ces and changes of this mortal life’ seem to be exceedingly multiplied around us, 
Fevers and a malignant dysentary are prevalent, sometimes as fatal as the grim ‘ pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness,’ and it beh®yes men to take especial care of them- 
selves, now, when the earth an hings seem to be pregnant with the 
seeds of death... ...Ourn Cor are as humorous as they are inoumerable. 
Their effusions bubbie up with the most refreshing nonsense and the most exquisite 
agitations of wit; all ‘confidential’ of course! Listen to this ‘ Rhyming Lesson ;’ it 
is as ‘ funny as funny can be,’ and as laconic and pithy as our dog's tail, which, by the 
way, we recently abbreviated :— 

Stick to your aim, as flies stick to molasses, 

As bull dogs stick to cows, as sugar sticks to ginsses ! 


Straight forward in your purpose, as goes the iron track, 
Go about your business, and never get run over by a hack! 


In eating dinner, fast not for the pie ; 

It may not come, it may be sour and dry. 

Eat what's before you, whether clams or chickens, 

Live in the present, or else go to the—dickens ! 

Look out for the engine while the bell rings! 

Slap dab the misquito just when he stings! 

Never knock a man down when you're flat on your back ; 
For omnes knocks manet, and omnes manent—whack ! 


Anotner correspondent, in an elaborate paper upon the ‘ Greatness of our Country,’ 
has this beautiful thought :—' Great men stand like towers above, while small men 
stand like towers below !'—We suppose that he means shot towers. ‘ B. G.. is informed 
that we have read Poetry ‘ some,’ and that we are quite confident that all the poetical 
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capabilities of ‘ The Modest Toad stool’ and ‘ The Gentle Dandelion,’ have been al- 
ready exhausted by Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Childs--who says that a black boy is 


‘the living gospel of Freedom bound in black !"— very fiune)—and a score or more of 


boarding-school misses ‘ of all ages and sexes.’ But if we are wrong, we will publish 


your sonnets. ‘ Jonas,’ you ure not original! The ‘Epigram’ which you send is 
older than the ‘oldest inhabitant!’ If you propose to ‘ do’ any more, you had better 
pay the postage! But, passing the rascality, the Epigram is good enough to print 
again :-— 


“It rained a deluge. Joseph reached home late 
Long tugged the bell ; at last popped out a pate 
* Who's that there ringin’ now 1 squalls sleepy Ret 
"Tis L, you jade!’ says Joe, J'm wringing wet |'"’ 


Lance quantities of ‘learned lumber’ are piled up in our Sanctum, chiseled and sea- 
soned, and ready and fit to contribute to the construction of another—the Furreentu 
Votume of this Magazine. But whether this Volume shall be constructed or not, de- 
pends entirely upon you who read, not at all upon us who write. We are willing to 
undergo all toil and drudgery to carry our Yate Lrr. through another year, but we 
cannot undergo the pecuniary expenses. We are willing to drain our poor brains, and 
that too, without thanks or sympathy, but we cannot drain our purses. You must give us 
money sufficient to publish the Macazine, or we must stop the Press. We should be 
very loath to do the latter, yet, if you look at the matter aright, you could not expect 
us to do otherwise. 250 paying subscriptions are necessary to meet the expenses of 
publishing a Votume of the Yave Lir.....1N the table of Conrenrs of this Volume, 
a few articles are entered ‘ Anonymous.’ ‘The authors of some of these articles have 
never sent us their cards ; the authors of others prefer the honors of the ‘ Great Un- 
known.’ Proasipes Eruirros is evidently ‘ one of ‘em.’.... Tne author of the inter- 
esting paper, ‘ Modern Researches in Btruria,’ commenced in No. VI, has not yet 
furnished us with its coutinuation.....We have tried every way to lug into thie Ta - 
BLE the cant phrases ‘our Maga’'—‘ our beloved Maga’ —' dear Reader’ —*‘ gentle 
Reader'—&Xc. &c., but we can't do it—(horrible pun, sir, but accidental.). ... Evrror 
No.4 has just tapped at our door, to say that he bas more than a bushel in store, of 
wit running o’er, and puns by the score ; which he has long kept in pickle as sharp as 
a sickle, on purpose to tickle all tastes that are fickle! He's a right funny fellow, not 
a spot on him ‘s mellow, nor with age is he yellow ; and his armor is sheen, and his 
wit is so keen that fat people grow lean, and the gravest old dean splits his side with a 
scream ; and sedate No. 1 folds up his old pun, and avers that he's ‘ done,’ as he 
jumps up to run; and No. 2 falls to blowing, for he’s full to o’erflowing, and there's 
no room for stowing ; and tall No. 5 to the floor makes a dive, and is roaring so loud 
that a curious crowd in the street raise a clatter to know what's the matter; and 
through the sash opened, No. 3 thrusts his héad, and repeats to the folk No. 4's tear- 
ing joke ; and away run the boys and the dogs and the people, and out peal the bells 
from each church-tower and steeple, and up comes a breeze that blows down the 
trees, and overturns houses, and splits open trowses, and scatters all dirts, and out- 
turns all skirts; and of the town, full one half are crazed with the’laugh ; and horses 
are neighing, and mastiffs are baying, and babies have fits, and loud mew the kits, 
and men saw® their legs, and spoilt are the eggs in the market-man's stand, and milk 


® Reference is here made to the old Roman custom ‘ saw off my leg!" at the delivery of a good joke, 
Consult dchpeneezetummyguzzle, Tom. S42, page 7963, passim, &e. Lou. Bal 
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straightway curdles, and old maids break their girdles all over the land, as onward 
o'er mountain and moor the joke flies, till, fatigued with the journey, it—staggers— 
and—dies!....We have before us a copy of the Valedictory Poem and Oration, 
(* Poem and the Valedictory Oration,”) delivered before the Senior Class, July 3d, 
1849. Our first thought is, that had our printer published these productions, they 
would have been issued with fewer typographical errors and flashy touches of 
type and ink, But never mind the shelis. The gems lie inside. The Oration is 
abridged, and it improves much on acquaintance. ‘The Poem hae lost none of the 
beautiful influences that attended its fine delivery. ‘The eloquent addresses to the 
Rocks—East and West, to the Bay, to the Elms of the College Lawn, and to the Oid 
College Halls, will insure their author ‘a remembrance and a name,’ as long as those 
‘twin giants’ shall keep their sentinel watch over the city, or the ‘ broad Bay’ shill 
flout a shallop, or the ‘dark Elms’ cast a shadow, or the ‘old Halis’ be noisy with 
the ‘ earnest toil’ of mind, 


“Gray rocks, by Heaven's own arches spanned, Dark elms, beneath whose emerald dome 
Twin grants guarding sea and land, Music and suties have built their home, 
‘The vine shall wreatn thy brows of stone, Within whose realm of summer shade 
‘The cloud shall make thy crags its throne, Our dreams like wanton birds have strayed, 
When harvests wave and orchards bloom We shall not see thee clothed again 
Upon each long forgotten tomb Wath verdant wreath ur crystal chain, 
Though stern the fate your dark lips tell, Vet long may leal to leaflet tell 
Farewell, gray ramparts, fare-ye well! Our parting word, our sad farewell! 

Broad bay, upon whose heaving breast Old halls, through which the whirling tide 
The billow waves its battle crest, Ot earnest toil and ey pride 

Our shallop heim and dipping oar Has roiled with many a billow shock, 

Bhall part thy locks of fuam no more ; Aa rivers lash the sundered rock, 

We may not plow thine azure plain, "Thine aged walls shall ring no more 

Or count thy snow -tipyps d hills again, With word or song of ours. "Tis o'er— 
Yet while the tides of Oeean sweil, ‘Lhe changeful dream, the witching spell ;— 
Farewell, brave billows, tare ye-well! (ine thought is left us \---"tis farewell |" 


Why in the world the * Printing Committee’ issued so small an edition (300) of these 
works, nobody knows. Every one wants dupiicates of this, the best Valedictory Po- 
em of our College, but none are to be had!....As we write the last words in this lust 
number of this Fourteenth Volume, we are reminded of our arrival at another ‘ distance 
post’ iu our college course. That‘ young Eternity,’ which this four-years journey 
seeined to be when we entered upon it, is really coming to an end. ‘The ‘college gen- 
eration, upon whose heels we have closely pressed, is deserting us ; and the light that 
streains in al the open door, through which it is passing out into the world, kindles within 
us a desire to leap forth, also, 
* Amid the massive enginery of life, 
Where brawny Labor wields the ponderous sledge 


And Geuius works with harnessed elements, 
Amid the stunning chaos of the world!" 


And yet we sometimes feel reluctant to go. We are persuaded that no happier days 
await us, than these college days. When they are gone, cares will scowl and respon- 
sibilities hang upon us. But these will make the Man; and even their loss will, in 
turn, sadden the spirit no less than the loss of these college days. 


“Why is my spirit sad? 
Recause, ‘tis parting, each sueceeding year, 
With something that it used to hold more dear 
Phan auglit that now remains ; 
Because the Past, like a rece ‘ling sail, 
Fiits into dimness, and the lonely gale 


O'er vacant waters reigns,” 
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